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She did look very young, passing up that avenue of her friends,”—p. 2. 


UNDER THE ELMS.—I,. 


HEN John Milward was going to be| the appointed day actually came round, the whole 
married the whole town rose from the | town presented itself aé or about the little church 
lethargy into which it had fallen, and exercised | to witness the solemnity. 
itself in conjectures about the match; and when! John was not one of those nervously-conscious 
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young gentlemen whom you expect to see upon 
such occasions, when you ask for the happy man; 
the callow period of vanity was over for him; in 
fact, as Miss Griffiths remarked, audibly, as he 
passed up the church, “he was forty, and he 
looked it.” 

Certainly he was most cool and self-possessed, 
not pinching at his waistcoat to see whieh pocket 
the ring was in, or even looking reund the church 
for some friend who had promised and failed. The 
fact is, Miss Griffiths was right, John was forty, 
end looked every hour of it. Now, ten or a dozen 
years, though they don’t make much difference in 
a man, make a great deal ina bridegroom. John, 
moreover, was a lawyer,.and the operation of the 
law is mighty in seizing upon sentiment and 
working it out of the system. 

I wish I could describe:to you Mary Marshall, 
such as she was those fewminutes after which she 
was Mary Marshall no longer. Miss Griffiths said 
she looked like a:child. I think Miss Griffiths was 
right. She did look very young, passing timidly up 
that avenue of her friends, and (after the ordeal:in 
the vestry-room) the way she leant on John’s arm 
coming down the church, and the way, from time 
to time, she looked up into his face, would have 
touched you, it was so child-like in its confidence 
and in its weakness. 

I like to see in a man strength and yirility—that 
strength which hath respect: unto weakness; and 
in a woman well-put confidence and .yielding—the 
deference that.springs from foree; not fault, of 
character (her. desire unte her husband); and I 
like to see these twain. one. 

The parish church at Ockley crests a little hill. 
Ockley-en-the-Hill the town is strictly called, to 

distinguish it from another Ockley more in the 
south of England. The lands about it had be- 
longed to an old monastery, and traces of this 
church tenure are to be found in the nomenclature 
of the place. The Abbot’s Walk is a fine double 
row of elm-trees, running for nearly half a mile, 
not in a straight line, as these walks generally do, 
but with an abrupt bend halfway up. As our 


church and tke community that gathers round it | 





have long ago usurped the seat of this old | 


monastery—a solitary haunt then—so the Abbot’s 
Walk, if it can be said to belong to any one pre- 


eminently in his parish, belongs to the abbot’s | 


successor, the rector. 

The avenue of trees leads directly up to the 
church, and leaving the church and availing your- 
self of their shade or shelter, as the case may be 
for the whole length of their stretch, you come 
directly upon the parsonage. It rises out of its 
grounds, a solid, quaint-looking house, with its 
gardens, rich in vegetable promise, sloping gently 
to the south. ’ 

It was under the elms that John and his young 


wife passed, on this first day of their marriage, 
with the rector, who was an old friend of the 
bridegroom’s ; -and Mrs. Seymour herself stood 
at the garden gate, dragging a little “ encum- 
brance” by the arm, to welcome the bride and 
bridegroom—dear friends both of them to her; 
and to be the first to call Mary by her new name. 
Mary was a connection, or distant relative, of Mrs. 
Seymour’s; and it was at the parsonage, in fact, 
that John met her. 

“Tt’s all very well, Grace,” he would say to her, 
when he used to come up of a Saturday evening 
—his week’s work done—“ it’s all very well for 
Tom to say, ‘Don’t grumble, and be contented,’ 
and so forth: he can: go in and'write his sermon, 
with nothing to disturb him, except the howling 
of that child, and then come and talk over all his 
plans and grievances to you; but there’s nobody 
to care for, or look to, me, once the office is shut 
and Bellamy goes.” 

“Isn't there Miss Griffiths?” said Mrs. Sey- 
mour, who could not help hearing what every- 
body was saying; “she’s about your own age, 
John.” 

But John muttered some impatient word, 
dashing his heel into a great block of coal upon 
the fire, so that the sparks flew about the grate. 

After this, Mary Marshall had come to the 
parsonage, and John’s visits grew more frequent; 
and thus, you see, she became Mary Milward. 

“So you see, Tom,” said Mrs. Seymour to her 
husband, later on that day, as the carriage that 
was bearing off the new couple appeared like a 
black spot in the chalky road that skirted the 
hill—* you see, Tom, John has at last got some- 
body to care for him.” 

He made no direct answer; he was watching 
the carriage, now just nearing a wind in the road, 
after which it would be seen no more. He kept 
it in his view as long as he could, and then, 
looking sadly enough at her, he muttered, “In 
sickness and in health, till death them do part.” 

It was not the words, so much as the way they 
were said, that prompted her to put her arm 
through his, and that made them both walk 
slowly and sadly about the garden—not for long 


though, for Master Johnny, a three year old 


bully, comes and makes them join in his games 
with his sister—if possible, a smaller mite. 
Honeymoons come to an end, as we all know; 
and in a short time Mr. Bellamy, the clerk, takes 
his proper and secondary post, while John rules 
again from the office throne. Spring has now 


softened into summer, and the elm-trees are 
green and luxuriant, and the walk under them 
almost the only retreat from the fierceness of the 
sun. Of evenings, after office hours, you might 
| see John, with his young wife, enjoying the shade 
of this walk, or, oftener, on his way to the par- 
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sonage to gather the strawberries, which, so long 
as their season lasted, were a great attraction to 
an early tea in the arbour. 

Mary was looking very well all this time—full 
of spirits and hope; and so the good-natured 
parson was full of hope too, and tried to check 
those fears and forebodings which would come 
upon him at times, or if he could not check them, 
at least he said nothing. As for John, it was 
quite a refreshing thing to see how this parch- 
menty old lawyer became rejuvenescent, and how 
fully her influence brought up to the surface all 
those kindly thoughts and emotions so dissonant 
to the stern doctrines of the law. In the office, 
and in the society of Mr. Bellamy, his clerk, he 
was as shrewd, as practical, and as inflexible as 
ever; but when this sharer of his daily toils 
closed the doors, and left at six o’clock—when for 
the rest of the evening he was associated with a 
gentler partner, then all his statutes, his recog- 
nisances, his fines, his double vouchers, and his 
recoveries, vanished like a mist. 

These summer evenings were very pleasant to 
him, after the loneliness of his bachelor life; and 
pleasant, too, the autumn—for summer passes 
from us like a dream—when the blood was in the 
branches overhead, before the wintry winds and 
frosts had made the old trees skeletons once more. 

The elm-walk of Ockley, it will be remembered, 
is not a straight row of trees, but the avenue, 
starting from the church, continues right on for 
half a mile or more, and then suddenly bends 
round to the right, and discovers the parsonage, 
with its garden and grounds. Just at this bend, 
and at the left hand side of the walk, there is a 
short path, or, rather, passage through the trees, 
and this ends in an arbour. All down the elm- 
walk there are seats, at intervals—some rude 
enough, and others put up by the different 
mayors.of Ockley, as memorials of their years of 
office; but there is no one of these so favoured or 
so frequented as that in the little arbour we have 
described. This was John’s favourite haunt; and 
here, early in the autumn evenings, you might 
find him and his wife resting after their stroll up 
and down. 

The position of the arbour, placed just at the 
angle where the trees bend round, gives a very 
peculiar view. The elms seem to form, not one, 
but two noble avenues, leading directly up to it. 
John could thus see through the trees at one 
side the parish church—a stunted building, with 
nothing venerable about it except the ivy which 
sprung up, rank and luxuriant, clustering over 
the dwarf turrets, and half-concealing the old sun- 
dial, as if in quiet scorn of time; and then, at the 
ether side was the parsonage, with the setting 
sun all red behind it, and the long shadows of the 


elm-walk lengthening over the sloping pleasure- | 


| ground that lay in front, while around them and 
| behind them the hill-side was all golden with the 
| harvest; the valleys also were thick with corn. 

As they sit there on this autumn evening—the 
first touch of cold in the air just perceptible—up 
come from the parsonage Tom Seymour and Grace. 
|“ Now what are they talking of, I wonder?” says 
| John to his wife; and, indeed, the clergyman 

seemed to be speaking very impressively. They 
| had watched him from the time he had left the 
| house till now, when he was quite near them, and 
| he had been talking all the way to his wife, turn- 
| ing round to her and shaking his finger, “as if 
' he were preaching a sermon,” says John. 

Poor John! he was himself the text of the 
| homily. 

} «I ought to have told him long ago, Grace,” 
| said Mr. Seymour; “I wanted to tell him, only 
| you overruled me. I wish I had done it at the 
time. Look at her sitting out there, without a 
shawl or a cloak on her, and the air’s as frosty 
as winter.” 

“ Well, well, have it your own way, Tom; only 
let me speak to him; men don’t understand these 
things, and you'll make him believe that she’s in 
consumption already.” 

Mr. Seymour so far yielded to his wife, and 
with this compromise of matters they reached the 
arbour. 

“Isn't it very late for you to be out, Mary ?” he 
said. “I’ve brought a cloak for you. You don’t 
keep that husband of yours in proper order at 
all. If I were to have Grace out as late as this, I 
should not hear the end of it from her for a week.” 

He took the light cloak that lay across his arm, 
and pinned it round her neck. She was so young 
and pretty, laughing archly at his awkwardness 
in managing the pin, and looking up to him so 
winningly the while. He drew her arm lightly 
through his, and they walked homeward under 
the trees. Mrs. Seymour followed with John, and 
the good clergyman had to wait for near an hour, 
sitting with Mary in her own little drawing-room, 
while his wife and her husband walked and talked 
slowly there in front of the house. 

All this was.early in the autumn; but a few 
months later had brought a great change—a great 
sorrow upon that little household, and a gloom 
even upon the whole village; for which of us is 
there whose heart is not touched when the sen- 
‘tence goes forth for the’ young—that sentence 
| which awaits him and all of us? Outward con- 
| solation we take and give, that they have gone to 
‘a better place—that they are now beyond trial 
and sorrow. So we speak, and their memories are 
sacred to us, each according to his own worship; 
are they not God’s ambassadors, legates to tell us 
of a kingdom where youth and beauty suffer no 
change? 
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Every one grieved in poor John’s sorrow; it 
was not only his good friends at the parsonage, 
but the whole village had pity for him. They 
stopped the doctor at his door, hopefully, to ask 
the last piece of news; and the poor would waylay 
the clergyman with an interest as sincere. 

Autumn was now nearly gone, and the storms 
were rude and riotous in the branches of the great 
trees overhead; cold winds, that scarcely visited 
the outlying hamlets and villages scattered over 
the slope of Ockley Hill, caught the town itself, 
and burst upon it with unbroken fury; drizzly 
November days rotted the fallen leaves into the 
clay, and made the whole landscape tristful and 
wretched. These were sad days for John; but 
Mrs. Seymour—a true friend in distress—came up 
each morning, and spent nearly the whole day at 
the house. She had a pleasant way with her that 
no one could resist, and John, too, longed to come 
to her for consolation; the burden laid upon him 
now seemed greater than he could bear. 

“We mustn’t despair, John. While there is life 
there is hope; we mustn’t despair. If she has only 
‘strength to get over this, she may live longer than 
either of us;” and then, in her cheery, chatty way, 
she went on to tell him how Mrs. Morley had been 
twice as ill, was obliged to be carried up and down 
stairs every day by her husband ;—“twice as ill! 
Why, don’t you remember that she could not 
speak above her breath? and look at her now!” 
The poor fellow took these little scraps of comfort 
thankfully and tried to believe them. 

And she knew the truth the whole time, and all 
her pleasant manner faded off when she left the 
house; and late of nights, when the children had 
gone to bed, she and her husband would sit over 
the fire, talking very sadly of the sorrowful future. 
What was to become of their old friend, if death 
were to come and sever from him that life which 
was already part of his own? Home and its 
pleasures and treasures were late guests for 
him, and if he were bereaved now, he would be 
indeed bereaved! And then they thought over 
their own young days, when they had come to the 
parish newly-wedded, and what a comfort it was 
to them to find some familiar face amongst all 
those welcoming strangers; and how they twitted 
John, and said he was born to be an old bachelor; 
and yet they regarded him in some sort as their 
own property, protecting him from some femi- 
nine attacks, and assisting and playing up the 
treacheries of their own favourites. And then 
Mary Marshall had come—poor Mary! whom they 
had never once thought he’d have taken—and with 
her had come, for John, content, and new life, and 
peace, and that one thing he had hoped for and 
yearned after through the long years. And then 
they thought of his married life, and, dear—dear ! 


how the eight or nine months stretched out in! 








their recollection, as if the time itself took its 
limits from the great changes which it had brought 
with it. The spring, and the summer, and the 
autumn; the honeymoon, and the return, and the 
first settling in the old house; whilst the elms 
budded with early spring, or made his walk 
underneath cool with their shade, or showed new 
hues and colours beautiful beyond those of the 
dreamy summer. Poor fellow! very late guests 
indeed, were home and its pleasures for him; 
and the winter was come already. 

No wonder was it, when the clergyman and 
his good wife sat and talked thus together, that 
all her pleasant manner should fade away, and that 
the thoughts of the future should be very gloomy. 

Meanwhile the poor sufferer grew worse and 
worse, less fit, day after day, to meet the struggle 
that was in store. It was touching to see her, 
so young and so beautiful—a loveliness beyond the 
beauty of health. Those blue eyes, their sparkle 
all gone, but large, and wistfully looking up at you. 
Her mind, too, had put on a new beauty, as if God 
were preparing her for that kingdom which she 
Was so soon to see. 

Soon there came a day when John sat waiting 
anxiously in that little drawing-room, which more 
than any other room in the house was full of 
associations and memories of her. It was a still 
day in mid-winter, and the ground outside was 
hard and crisp with the frost. He had sat there 
waiting and thinking for full half an hour, and a 
world of strange hopes and fears had come and 
gone, and left him still anxious. He could hear 
steps over his head, up there in the sick-room, and 
he knew that the doctor had been sent for, and 
that the dreaded time had come. He paced up 
and down the room silently, listening with intense 
attention for every sound overhead, or for every 
footstep upon the staircase. He heard the carriage 
drive up to the door, and the soft tread of the 
doctor above. Kverything that his eye caught 
seized upon his mind, and forced it down to the 
one train of thought. Her wedding presents lay 
scattered over the table; the pair of bronzes on 
the chimneypiece, that she used to take such 
pride in, were the rector’s gift; her piano, closed 
and silent now, had the music that he liked—the 
pieces he was sure to call for, during that half 
hour between dinner and tea, lying ready to hand, 
On the walls were his portrait and hers; hers so 
graceful and fresh in the blue and white sprigged 
muslin, in which he had first seen her, not a year 
ago—these things all came upon his sight, and 
pressed themselves like shadows upon his brain, 
while he listened for every sound overhead. 

What a dull, still day it was, the frost velveting 
the leaves of the ivy that hung from the wall. Tired 
with walking the room, he twisted his chair from 
the fire, and looked out upon the little garden. 
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There was a robin hopping about the ground, and 
taking short flights from one bush to another. 
He watched it, half amused with the vain way it 
perched from tree to tree, disposing itself, as he 
thought, with a manifest eye to effect. It was 
off again, and this time he found it niched in the 
handle of a spade, and from this perch it poured 
forth the softest and saddest trill of a song, so 
sad that his thoughts wandered no longer, but 
returned to the old subject. 

He turned from the window, drew down the 
blind, and sat over the fire. Her chair was 
there, at the other side of the hearthrug; little 
knick-knacks of ornament on the chimneypiece 
told him of her. He had avoided this room since 
her illness, and now everything in it seemed so 
strange without her. He could hear footsteps 
overhead—a stealthy tread down the staircase— 
the hall-door shut gently, and the doctor’s car- 
riage drive away. He listened for the slightest 
sound. The great house-clock in the landing 
ticked, ticked, ticked, measuring out the race 
for the strong’and the fleet. Then he heard a 
step again in the sick-room, and how delicately 
must he have listened, when he knew that the 
door up-stairs was opened. 

He heard the rustle of the dress upon the land- 
ing. Why did she come so slowly? She hesi- 
tated. She stopped, and then went back again 
into the room. 





He buried his face in his hands, and dreaded to 


think what all this might mean. Again he heard 
the door softly opened, and the footstep upon 
the! staircase, and all along the passage, and 
down till she came to his own door, and then, 
after hesitating a moment outside, he heard the 
handle gently turned, and he knew that she was 
in the room. He dared not look up; he dared 
not speak and ask, but his face was still buried 
in his hands. 

She came and stood by his chair, and touched 
him. “John,” she said, and as she spoke he 
felt her tears drop upon his hand; “ John,” she 
said, “God is very good; we cannot tell what is 
laid up for any of us, but we know that his mercy 
endures for ever.” 

She took the hand which he held out to her, 
and she led him with her out of the room. They 
passed up the staircase, where the old clock ticked 
sadly and solemnly as they went by it; they 
moved along the passage, and pushed open the 
door of the room. The nurse met him, holding 
in her arms the little baby, wrapped in flannel, 
and crying feebly. He pushed it aside with his 
arm ;—boy or girl, what was it to him—he pushed 
it aside, and walked straight to the bed, the 
curtains were drawn, but with trembling hand 
he opened them and looked in. So still, so fair, 
so peaceful; but passed away! The eyes that had 
always sought his, closed now, and the little busy 
throbbing heart chill and still for ever. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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sq A VID, on one occasion of his chequered 
| life, was so disquieted, and cast down | 
so low, as to detect himself distrust- 
ing God’s mercy and promise. His 
depression was the penalty of his 
having forgotten God’s former dealings with him. | 
Then he suddenly checked himself by recalling 
his past deliverances, meekly confessing, “ This 
is mine infirmity: but I will remember the years | 
of the right hand of the Most High.” | 

To aid the readers of Tue Quiver to make a | 
similar improvement of their former mercies, | 
especially those associated with passing judg: | 
ments, I beg their attention to a few thoughts on | 
the piety of gratitude. Gratitude is more than | 


B. OWEN, M.A. 


solemn question for each one to put to himself: 
What impressions have they left surviving? “It 
becometh well the just to be thankful.” Are we 
habitually so? Does gratitude for past mercies 
find its way into our prayers, abiding as a wel- 
come, happy, sacred guest in our hearts? If not, 
the use of the old judgments, like bees perishing 
with their sting, has passed away with their in- 
fliction, and only left our hearts harder than 
before. The old mercies which, perhaps, softened 
us at the time, like water on cement, being for- 
gotten and unimproved, have had that petrifying 
effect upon our emotions which sets into the 
prophet’s “stony heart.” A rule of grateful 
recollection, and rehearsal of God’s movements 
towards us, would have helped us to keep alive 








recognition; it is a thankful commemoration of | 
special acts of the Divine goodness. Our country | their sanctifying powers. There is no duty of 
has been the scene of a series of visitations from | personal piety more bounden, or more edifying, 
pestilence, from the results of foreign war, and | than these thankful reminiscences. They con- 
scarcity of food, arising from a grievous murrain | stitute the religion of the memory, from the 
among our flocks and herds. One after another | neglect of which that noble faculty of the mind 
the judgments have come and gone, and it is a | is excluded from its proper ministry. The terms 
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“unthankful and unholy” are bracketed toge- 
ther as cause and effect. Thanksgiving becomes 
gratitude only when it embraces the past in its 
fervent recognition of present blessings. Thanks- 
giving which ignores the past, and accepts present 
mercies only as so many earnests of their futyre 
supply, like “a form of godliness without the 
power,” is a hollow mockery of grateful feeling, 
whose reaction blunts the devout sentiment, and 
defiles the sacrifice of praise. Thanksgiving, as 
an act of true personal piety, requires an exercise 
of feeling, of expression, and of remembrance. 

First, it must be felt; the claim on our praise 
must be realised. St. James distinguishes between 
the man who “says he has faith,” and the heart- 
felt believer who has faith indeed; and St. John, 
between the man who “says he loves God,” and 
the true filial love of a child of God. We 
should sit down beside the heap of loving- 
kindnesses, which “the God of all consolation,” 
in his never-failing providence and grace, has 
accumulated round our hearths and homes, in 
order to form some estimate of what we owe him. 
We must try to appreciate their amount, and it 
will assist us in the effort if we institute similar 
calculations of the mercies shown to, or with- 
held from, others. St. James’s words—‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction” —imply, among other meanings, that a 
religion of thankfulness is apt to be quickened by 
such visits of brotherly love and charity. A more 
earnest spirit of grateful piety may be kindled at 
the moving spectacle of a widowed mother, strug- 
gling and toiling in the midst of the little orphan 
circle that has lost its centre, magnanimously 
hiding her tears, with a kind of manly resolution, 
lest the young hearts, who have no other resource 
but hers—little hearts that could not bear much 
sorrow, should feel their loss too keenly when they 
saw that she was vanquished by it. Oh, holy 
martyrdom of many a mother! That widowed 
heart, broken as it is, is yet strong enough to bear 
the whole burthen of the fatherless creatures, 
without wincing, or betraying a fragment of the 
agony it cost her. Lean hard as you please, 
young orphan children, on that bruised and frac- 
tured spirit—she who in pain and sorrow bore 
each one of you, and yet kissed the little infant, 
unconscious cruelty, in the earliest pangs of its 
parentage, has still love enough to prolong the 
anguish of its birth, by assuming the willing 
burthen of its life, and play out the mother till 
death them do part. 

To really magnify our own mercies, we should 
look at them through the glass of others’ miseries ; 
to feel the warmth of our own firesides, we should 
glance at the cold hearth extinguished in Jys dust, 
who has lately returned, ashes to ashes; to estimate 


| the sweet peace and privilege of a spared house- 
| hold, whom the destroying angel has not touched, 
/ even with his wing in passing, we should translate 
| our sympathies to the bereaved family, smitten, 
\like the homes of Egypt, with a darkness that 
may be felt, and with the death of more than 
the firstborn. Their “great cry” should be as 
a pathetic accompaniment to our jubilant and 
thankful psalmodies; and thus, walking from the 
house of mourning into the house of prayer, our 
strongly-impressed and solemnised conviction 
should be, like that which David sang: “‘O God, my 
heart is ready, my heart is ready; I will sing and 
give praise with the best member that I have.” 
“ Awake, lute and harp.” But these are not the 
only instruments, nor indeed the chief ones, in the 
melodies of spiritual praise. God’s harp, when 
“the wind that bloweth where it listeth” sweeps 
across its tender chords, like an Aolian, waking 
sweet and gentle echoes of heavenly music—that 
harp, like the upper tabernacle, “is not made with 
hands.” That harp is the sanctified soul itself— 
an attuned and harmonised soul, pitched to the 
joyous note of “ glory to God in the highest ;” and 
when its glad hosannas sing, “ Awake, lute and 
harp,” it adds, “ I myself will awake right early.” 
This was the second essential characteristic of 
thanksgiving, that it should be expressed as well 
as felt; as the term implies, not merely thanks, 
but the giving of thanks. 

Thanks is a sweet old Saxon word, ancient as 
our language, and sacred in its Scriptural associa- 
tions. Like “alms,” “ thanks” is seldom, if ever, 
used in the singular, as if to imply, by its soft, 
grateful plural, the obligation to frequency, the 
rule of repeated reminiscences. 

If the congregations that crowded our churches 
on the last fast-day, when the hand of judgment 
tolled the dread service, and fear was the hand- 
maid to the public devotions, soon, and so soon, 
unhappily, dwindle down to the few’ selitary 
strangers, who, like the Samaritan leper, return 
to give glory to God;—if the joyous chimes of 
thanksgiving be less attractive and influential 
than the grim knell of the plague, both plague 
and passover, judgment and mercy, will have 
visited us, as a people, in vain. ‘Their dread 
functions will only have ministered to our greater 
condemnation. God often strikes again, where 
the first blow leaves no impression, or one that 
was too soon effaced. When the earth is un- 
softened and unfruitful under the hail-sterm, “ the 
clouds return after the rain.” Let us not, by our 
insensibility to God’s obvious presence of late 
years in the midst of us, tempt him to come back 
in that shape again. 

Let us acknowledge, after all our increased and 
now considerable experience with the various 
forms which, for instance, cholera assumes, that 
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its mysteriousness is fearful as its fatality; that 
David alone defines it accurately as “a pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,” like the angel in the 
cloud, or like Him who, under cover of midnight, 
turned the camp of the Assyrians into their 
sepulchre, and left not a living sentinel to salute 
the break of day! We cannot disguise the fact, 
that the awful malady seems now to be natural- 
ised among us, as a chronic epidemic, and thus 
becomes one of those rough, sharp, faithful 
preachers, whose invariable text is, “Be ye also 
ready: for in such an hour as ye know not the 
Son of man cometh!” 

The comparative failure of remedial agents is 
another mark of special interposition on the part 
of God. Medicine, unable to compete with the 
power of the plague, like the magicians of Egypt, 
involuntarily admits, “This is the finger of 
God!” 

It is a strong enforcement of the bidding, 
“Cease ye from man,” and a solemn adjuration 
to us all: “Turn ye to the Lord your God.” 
“My song,” said David, “shall be of mercy and 
of judgment.” Not of mercy oblivious of the 
judgment, nor of judgment distrustful of the 
merey, but of both, praising God for both, grate- 
ful for both, whether they visit us in a national 
or individual form; and thus, by his grace, neither 
the one nor the other will have been sent on their 
awakening errand in vain. 

Lastly, this thankfulness must be remembered. 
The use of man’s emotion is to “ feel after God.” 
The use of his speech is to express that feeling; 
the use of his memory is to store it up in the 
mind. Monuments are helps to memory, and 
God’s monuments are his ordinances. If you 
would diligently remember God, habitually re- 
fresh your memories by waiting upon him in 
his ordinances, and in them continually call to 
mind “his levingkindness, which is better than 
life.’ Look back to gracious antecedents of his 
love and mercy, many of them known only to the 
recipients, and say with the grateful Psalmist, 
“T will remember thee concerning the land of 
Jordan, and the little hill of Hermon.” We do 
not know what were the mercies which David 
received in the vale of Jordan, or on the hill-sides 
of Hermon. We should never have heard of 
them but for his grateful strains of remembrance; 
and his lesson on the piety of gratitude would 
have keen lost to the Church, had he not recalled 
them, perhaps, long years after their occurrence. 
We may be sure if “the man after God’s own 
heart” found such an exercise of memory pro- 
fitable, it eannot be otherwise than “to the use 
cf edifying” for our own souls. It sets to music 
Christian experience; it is singing and making 
melody in our hearts unto the Lord, whether the 





Baca or a festival of Cana. 

I knew an aged Christian, whose life was one 
of large acquaintance and close communion with 
God, who at stated seasons used to introduce into 
her family-worship most of the past memorabilia 
of her household—both its joys and sorrows, its 
gains and losses; her children that were spared to 
her, and those of whom she had been bereaved, 
mentioning by name both the living and the dead, 
in one common act of praise and thanksgiving. 
They were very solemn occasions of deeply pa- 
thetic interest to all who heard her. For she 
could speak of the departed without faltering 
lips, and bless God without a tear, that she 
“ sorrowed not as others, without hope.” 

The piety of gratitude, undiminished by trials, 
and untarnished by forgetfulness, wove a peculiar 
charm into her personal religion. The sorrowful 
things among her reminiscences, operating as the 
effect of a shade, only threw out in more beautiful 
relief the brighter tints of her life-picture; both, 
like the cloud, or the luminous pillar, commemo- 
rating the presenée and glorifying the leadings of 
her covenant God! 

May that blessed Spirit, whose office it is to 
“bring to our remembrance all thiags which the 
Lord hath said unto us,” and all that he has done 
for us, and with us, sanctify our memories, and 
make them inner means of grace, by recalling all 
we owe to our long-suffering, gracious God, for 
past blessings and warnings; for past deliver- 
ances, whether in national or individual trials 
and dangers, and whether from public or personal 
besetting sins, that so among the oblations we 
lay upon thy altars, O Lord of hosts—Lord of 
hosts of mercies, as well as of hosts of men 
and angels—we may “offer year by year con- 
tinually” the sacrifice of a holy thankfulness, 
which can never cease to be sufficiently grateful 
for mercies more in number than the hairs of our 
heads, and, like their loving, gracious Giver, 
enduring for ever. 

God puts a sustaining, reassuring power into 
the piety of gratitude. It enables the soul te 
reason itself out of its present misgivings, by fall- 
ing back into the arms of past reliefs. Hence the 
force of David’s plea: “O my God, my soul is 
cast down within me: therefore will I remember 
thee from the land of Jordan.” The old mercy 
shall staunch the blood of the fresh wound; or 
the old judgment, which proved a movable taber- 
nacle, shall rise up from the tomb of memory to 
certify the believer “He will not always chide: 
neither will his anger last for ever.” 

Hence the policy, as well as duty, of obedience 
to the precept: “Remember al! the way” (the 
rough as well as the smooth way) “the Lord thy 


themes of our thanksgivings be joyous or mourn- ! God hath led thee.” 
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BABY 


NEELING lowly, saying slowly 
Short and simple infant’s prayer, 
In words broken, and scarce spoken, 
Angels bending closely there ; 
And our great God, throned in splendour, 
King of kings and Lord of lords, 
Hearing mid the mighty thunder 
Every one of baby’s words: 
Thunder of the nations’ making 
As they pour their loud acclaim, 
Thunder of the heavens shaking 
Where the lightnings burst to flame. 


“Father, mother, sister, brother, 
And good Margery, my nurse,” 

These she prays for, daily prays for; 
Then repeats her pretty verse 

All about the tiny sparrows, 
And the lilies white and tall, 

And in heaven the long bright star rows, 
And the God that made them all: 

These, and names of olden story, 
Joseph, Moses, Samuel, 

And Himself, the Lord of glory, 
Who became a child as well. 








PRAYING. 


Guileless baby! ah, it may be, 
Ske can better pray than we: 
Touching nearly, seeing clearly, 
What to us is mystery. 
She has learnt her little lesson— 
Knows it: does she know no more? 
Fewer far the sins that press on 
Her young heart to cloud it o’er. 
We have thoughts, our minds dismaying, 
That from guilt’s dark problems rise ; 
And they come when we are praying— 
Thoughts more curious than wise. 


Little maiden, lightly laden 

With the cares that make us sigh; 
Thine no sorrow of to-morrow 

Chequering this evening’s sky : 
Thine no night without its slumber, 

Nor without its sun the day ; 
Thine no griefs we may not number, 

And with kisses charm away. 
Silken are thy baby tresses ; 

Ours are shot with early frost : 
Fond and trustful thy caresses ; 

Our affections cold and crost. 

Rev, W. J. Surra, B.A. 








PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OGLIVIES OF OGLIVIE. 


MN evil days the warp of our story, the 
m threads which run from generation to 

W 4 generation, were spun and dyed; and 
we mw though the woof is of the fairer colours 
; which are those of our own everyday 
life, Sheotighieat all the pattern the darker threads 
must run. 

I am not going back to the times which exist for 
us only in books. The “bad old times” of which I 
speak still live in the minds of those few whose 
memories stretch back to the opening of the century, 
the memories and the men alike fading. But many 
of us retain vivid impressions of them, as depicted to 
us by living witnesses, now silént for ever. 

They were times of war. The babes of that genera- 
tion were cradled in war and nursed in war; at war 
they played as children, and to war they were marched 
as men. 

They were times of famine. 





As early as 1795 mobs 


in London were shouting round the King’s coach for 
“‘ Peace and Bread!” and as the century closed this 
foe of the poor came to a very death-grapple. 

And, worst of all, they were times of widespread 
domestic corruption. Through all the miseries of 
war, and above all the groanings of the people, 





rose the maddening sound of the riot of a senseless 
crew. 

In Bleakshire, in the corner of the island where 
this story is transacted, the suffering was extreme. 
There, if anywhere, the invader was expected to 
descend. The flower of its youth were tempted, 
bribed, or pressed into active service. Its stiff soil 
and inclement skies made it the first to suffer from 
the prevailing dearth. And there, in town, and 
camp, and castle, grew rampant a more reckless 
libertinism than was, perhaps, to be found anywhere 
else throughout the land. The private history of 
its noble families is rife with strange and tragic 
stories of these days. Some date from them their 
decay; others it swept from the face of the earth, 
which could no longer support their iniquities. 

Even in these evil days the Oglivies of Oglivie 
had an evil name. In the little fishing villages that 
nestled here and there along the coast of Bleakshire, 
setting their backs to the bare rock and their faces 
to the rude sea, to grapple with it for very life, wild 
Sir Alexander was regarded, by sober men and pious 
matrons, as a man reprobate and accursed, who was 
destined to die “an ill death” as soon as he had 
filled up the measure of his iniquity. In the little 
moorland farms, dotted over the bleak uplands where 
he and his companions from “the castle” ranged 
in the shooting season, startling the lonely places 
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with their oaths, and blasphemies, and half-drunken 
laughter, the mother sent her blooming daughter 
<*ben the hoose,” and served them herself with the 
warm milk into which they emptied their flasks of 
rum and brandy, while she strictly charged the 
maiden on no account to peep from her covert till 
they were gone. The people felt towards him as 
they might towards a bird of prey, against whom 
they could only act in self-defence, and not always 
succeed in that. The castle was his eyrie, and thither 
he gathered others like himself. Lesser birds of 
prey trooped in his train and sheltered within the 
sweep of his wing. There was the secret still on the 
moors, where whisky was made that never paid tax 
to the King, but paid tithe to Oglivie; and there was 
the strange barque that at midnight sent on shore a 
cargo purchased with something brighter and redder 
than gold. But with him and his deeds my story, 
happily, has little to do; only all* stories ‘have their 
roots in the past, and “ wild Sir Alexander,” sowing 
the wind and reaping the whirlwind, was preparing 
an aftergrowth of misery for the time to come. | 

Castle Oglivie was a fityhome for such a man. 
Built on a rock, its granite walls battered by the 
storm, its garden sown with salt by the spray-laden 
“winds, so that no tender flower would grow there, 
the moan of the sea filled itfor ever. But it was no 
fit home for women. It seemed fatal to all gentle 
things. It was said that the brides who crossed its 
threshold shuddered as with a death-chill; and, for 
two generations, at least, they had speedily been 
carried out again, to rest where no chill could reach 
them, either of granite walls or hearts of stone. 

So it had fared with the first wife of “wild Sir 
Alexander.” Her ways were quiet and sober, and 
her husband had left her to pine. alone, as soon as 

a single summer of her wedded life was over. The 
winter and life’s heaviest disappointment struck 
their chills into her heart, and she died, leaving twin 
daughters to be reared in the inclement soil where 
she had perished. 

But where she had perished they had lived and 
grown, sheltered by the kindly arms of humble 
nurses, and nurtured by the’ pious care of a poor 
dependant. They grew up unheeded by their father, 
who was now here, now there—only swooping down 
upon his lands, from time to:time, with some of his 
riotous town companions, to‘hatch some fresh:-mis- 
chief, and to-earry off what he could to the gambling- 
tables of Bleaktown or London. 


The sisters had learned to cling to each other in | 
of | 
at | 


fear and trembling at his coming, with the storm 
curses it brought upon everybody and everything 
the castle. At least, the one clung and trembled, 
while the other stood firm in the front and did battle 
when need was. The one sister was the shadow of 
the other in every way. They were never apart so 
much as an hour. Wonderfully alike in feature and 
gesture, the one was yet thinner, fainter, and feebler 
than the other; like the same note on different keys, 
Where Miss Janet was low and plaintive, Miss 
Margery was loud and indignant. Miss Janct left 
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to herself would have been wavering and purposeless, 
butgshe seemed, in following her sister, less to bend 
to than to be inspired by the stronger will. 

As they grew older, their father was more with 
them. He began to lack the means for his expensive 
pleasures abroad, and to indulge in them more at 
home; and the girls would stand at their room-door 
in the dark, and listen with a curious awe as the 
sounds of voices, and the rattle of dice, and the shout 
of laughter echoed through the rooms below far into 
the night. White with terror, they had hearkened 
to the still more terrible sounds of strife: and when, 
after a heavy fall, they had seen their father carried 
insensible to his room, they had reason for their 
dread, that some day he would be carried there a 
dead, if not 2 murdered man; but the next morning 
he would be gulping down half a tumblerful of 
brandy, and going out for the day, swearing that 
everything was going to the dogs. 

Thus their girlhood passed, and their first youth 
went by, till two forlorn women, with premature 
linés in their colourless faces and premature threads 
of grey in their red locks, looked out upon the 
changeless and yet unresting sea, and on a horizon 
of life as wild and as monotonous. 

Of the comings and goings of Sir Alexander Og- 
livie, ‘his household kept no reckoning; but it was 
after a more prolonged absence than usual that, one 
night, early in the last year of the century, he re- 
turned bringing a lady with him. The sisters were 
sitting by their firé—necessary in these bleak regions 
almost all the year round—listening to the wail of 
the March wind, when they were roused by the stir 
of the arrival; and shortly after, Sir Alexander came 
to them, leading in a fair young creature, faint and 
weary with travel, so it seemed, wet with salt sea- 
water and disordered by the blast. To his daughters, 
struck dumb with astonishment, he presented her 
as his wife, and requested—only the tone was a com- 
mand—that she might be kindly cared for. To their 
somewhat cold greeting she returned no answer, and 
as he left her in theirthands, and went off to join the 
man he had brought- with him, Sir Alexander 
added, “She will do no harm with her tongue at 
least.” 

Wonderingly, but still kindly and with awkward 
attempts at tenderness, they tried to find out her 
wants, and tend and comfort her—their new mother, 
more like a younger sister to them; but, except sobs 
and loudly-uttered sighs, she made no attempt to 
reply, and they set her down as a foreigner who did 
not understand their speech. On the morrow they 
were to learn why their questions had remained un- 


answered, and they felt a shock of mingled pity and 
, horror on hearing that their father’s wife was deaf 
and dumb, that their new companion would never be 
_ able to understand or to answer word of theirs. 


On the morrow, in presence of the sisters, took 
place .a parting between the new Lady Oglivie and 


'one who had accompanizd her to the castle on the 


previous night. He was a seafaring man, of bold and 
resolute bearing. They had seen him there before. The 
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parting was proof of near relationship between him 
and the dumb girl, who clung about his neck with 
tears and passionate mute entreaties. In the pre- 
sence of the stranger, Sir Alexander made his daugh- 
ters promise to treat her, as his wife, with dutiful 
love and care, and the look with which the former led 
her toaseat beside them, and left her there, was half 
appeal half menace. 

The new Lady Oglivie must have been a wealthy 
bride, for there was plenty of gold going at the castle 
after she came, and it had been scant enough before 
her coming. How it had been come by was another 
matter, and one which no one inquired into. Sixty 
years ago wealth and wives were not always come by 
in the peaceable way in which they are acquired in, 
our soberer and less picturesque days. But though 
there was greater plenty at the castle, its lord did not 
long remain there. As in earlier days, he absented, 
himself, leaving his dumb w#fe to the care of his 
daughters, who were faithful to their promise, to the 
letter and also to the spirit. Resentment against 
their father, strong in Miss Margery, fainter in*Miss 
Janet, mingled with pity fer the dumb sharer of 
their sorrows. 

The last night of the century was one of storm 
and tempest more furious than any in the memory 
of man. It began in the afternoon of the previous 
day, and raved throughout the next with unabated 
fury. Along the iron-bound coast of Bleakshire the 
German Ocean rose and dashed itself in insurrection. 
The huge waves leapt into the jaws of the rocks and 
were churned through their teeth into a milky froth. 
The wind rushed, and shrieked, and trampled, and 
trumpeted into the coves and gulleys whirling balls 
of foam over the highest cliffs. The dawn of the 
new year’s morning saw sixty wrecks, great and 
small, along that coast alone. 

All the afternoon, the dumb wife sat watching the 
sea from her favourite station in a deep bay-window 
over the cliff. As the wind and the sea rose, a 
wild restlessness seemed to take possession of her. 
Pacing up and down the room was no noticeable 
feature, for that was her common custom, and 
halting in the window for another look over the sea. 
But she would go down and stand on the cliff and 
pace about there, till she had to crouch before the 
blast, and hold fast by the tufts of coarse grass that 
grew on the bank, to keep her from being whirled 
away. She was impatient too of the presence of the 
sisters, and made passionate signs to be left alone. 
How they longed to be able to socthe her with words, 
but, alas! they could only understand her meaning 
when material wants were in question. They had 
no mutual language for the wants and desires of the 
soul, At length, she sought them eagerly, pointing 
from the window to a ship nearing that perilous 
shore under bare poles, The darkness was coming 
down, and the ship in peril; but her own peril had 
come to the poor dumb wife, and she went down in 
it, pleading with outstretched arms and wild ap- 
pealing eyes for something, they knew not what. 
He might have known if he had been there. 





In that wild night the heir of Oglivie was born. 
In the morning light a motherless infant lay on 
Margery Oglivie’s knees, and the ship in the offing 
had disappeared. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE HEIR OF OGLIVIE. 

Mareery and Janet Oglivie welcomed the weak 
and sickly infant left in their hands, as hungry 
creatures welcome food. They were too near, too 
identical as it were, to fill up to each other that 
hunger of the woman’s heart, to spend itself and to 
be spent on another. They felt their hearts wither- 
ing, though they could not have said that this was 
what made their lives look poorer and sadder, and 
more colourless day by day; and the coming of the 
child was like rain on the dry grass. 

They got a nuase from one of the little clusters 
of labourer’s cottages on the estate—a tall, soft, 
sweet-spoken Highland woman, who had lost her 
own baby, and was ready to give the little stranger 
all the fondling care she would have given to her 
own: for in her part of the country the relation 
ef foster-mother is held in great esteem. But as 
time went on, instead of loving her nursling, as the 
honest creature was prepared to do, she began to 
shrink from it more and more. All her nursing 
would not plump out the small skinny limbs. The 
wee white face grew more and more weird-like every 
day, and the secret of the nurse’s care came out 
at last, in tears and lamentations, while she owned 
her belief that the “ bairn was no cannie.” In other 
words, the superstitious creature considered that the 
child was not altogether of the earth, and that it 
was hardly safe to nourish and cherish it. So the 
nurse went away, and the sisters took on themselves 
the task of rearing their baby-brother. Then it 
dawned on them that there was something strange 
about the child. 

“See how he stares about, and never seems to 
notice anything,” said Janet, as she leoked on the 
little creature in her sister's lap. ‘Perhaps it’s 
because he is like his mother. Oh, Margery, what if 
he is like her!’ she added, with a burst of unwonted 
tears. 

“Hush, Janet!” said Margery, “I’ve been thinking 
of that, though I did not like to speak ; and if it is so, 
it’s the judgment of God, and we have no right to 
rebel against it.” 

The hard look which came into her face was per- 
haps more rebellious than Janet’s tears. 

“Could we not find out, Margery?” ventured the 
latter, after a pause; “it would be better to know 
the worst. Let us make a noise and see if it will 
scare him.” 

But the child began to start and cry, as was his 
wont, and so they were cbliged to put off the ex- 
periment till he was asleep. As soon as he was laid 
in his cradle, Janet whispered, “Now!” but Margery 
sat down in her chair, and took her knitting and 
began to rock gently with her foot, answering, also 
in a whisper, “ No, let him sleep awhile first.” 











_not come 
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Down in that woman’s heart there was a deep well 
of tenderness, though it came little to the hard 
surface. She sat there an hour in silence, schooling 
herself to wake an infant from its sleep. 

“Try now,” she said, breaking it at last. 

Janet brought a heavy bell to ring over the cradle; 
but her sister seized it ere it swayed. “That would 
raise the whole house,” she whispered, with a flush 
of impatience, betraying her pride, and reticence. 
« Let something fall.” Janet went to the hearth and 
made a vigorous clash of metal, by letting fall one of 
the fire-irons; whilst Margery continued rocking 
gently with her foot. Not a start, not a movement 
stirred the cradled child, from whom “the world 
was at one opening quite shut out.” The sisters 
looked at each other, and Janet knew by Margery’s 
face that there was nothing to be said. 

Since it had turned out a weakling, Sir Alexander 
had shown but a feeble interest in his heir; and 
when Margery at his next advent made known to him 


‘the calamity of his child, he answered with a curse, 


which Margery flung back with her steel-blue eyes, 
as she said, “ You need not call for curses, for they 
will come sure enough, only the curse causeless shall 
1? 

There are some in our days who believe that 
an evil course of life, especially a life of habitual 
drunkenness—and such was very common among 
the gentry fifty years ago—induces a kind of moral 
insanity. I for one believe it: there comes a time 
when the most powerful motives fail to move the 
man of sin. He has brought on himself paralysis of 
the will, and can no more escape, that is, humanly 
speaking, from the power of his bad propensity, cost 
him what it may, than a paralytic can run from the 
fire which is leaping towards his bed. So it seemed 
to fare with Sir Alexander Oglivie. Neither fearing 
God nor regarding man from his youth up, he went 
on‘/his way, more and more defying the judgment of 
Heaven, more and more heedless of every human 
obligation. Making himself mad with cursing, mad 
with passion, mad with drink, his life of pleasure had 
turned into a life of torture, to which he added day 
by day. But the end was at hand. 

He and another, a near kinsman, and brother in 
iniquity, were riding to the castle along the high 
road on the cliff. They had been to the camp near 
Bleaktown, and both had been drinking and losing 
at play all night, and now it was fair broad daylight. 
Sir Alexander’s horse became restive from the rude 
handling of his half-tipsy rider,.and Gilbert Oglivie, 
who was comparatively sober, had more than once 
urged restraint. But the demon of rage was in his 
kinsman’s heart, and every now and then he plunged 
his spurs into the creature’s sides, at the same time 
reining him tight as he darted forward. Suddenly, 


' at a narrow and dangerous part of the road, the 


animal, who had lost his temper too, and with greater 
reason than the other who mastered him, reared and 
swerved till his fore-legs for a moment actually 
overhung the precipice. In another, Sir Alexander 
had swung him round and flung himself off. No 





sooner were horse and man standing on solid ground, 
than the master brute began to use the whip with all 
the force of ungovernable rage. But it seemed as if 
the nobler animal had thrown off restraint, and defied 
him, rearing, plunging, and kicking, and baffling his 
showering strokes. 

“ Now stop, Oglivie, stop!” cried his sobered com- 
panion. 

He did not stop, but stepping back for vantage 
ground to inflict a heavier blow, he reeled a pace too 
far, and disappeared over the cliff. 

He was not gone, however. In his left hand he 
held the bridle, and the powerful creature stood the 
tug and strain, backing against the bank behind 
him, though trembling in every limb with the sudden 
shock. 

“Hold on!” cried his companion, dismounting, 
and flinging himself on the ground full length, while 
he looked over the edge, and reached his hand; but 
Sir Alexander had clutched a ledge of rock, and could 
not seize it without greater danger. He loosed the 
bridle and seized another ledge, and by planting his 
feet in the fissures of the rock, would soon have 
scrambled to the path, but in a moment the ledge 
crumbled in his hands, the loosened rein was jerked 
from his hold, and he fell, rolled rapidly over the 
stones, and then dropped noiselessly into the abyss 
below. 

What were Gilbert Oglivie’s feelings at that 
moment no one ever knew. A poor man passing to 
his work had witnessed the close of the tragedy, and 
was on the spot in time to keep the other from going 
over the cliff after his kinsman. 

“Ye maun ride round, sir—a cat couldna keep her 
feet below the broo o’ that craig!” was the country- 
man’s speech; and seeing it was too true, Gilbert 
Oglivie rode round, and warned the servants at the 
castle, and told them to prepare the ladies for the 
worst. 

On his return with the dead, Margery refused to 
see him. Her father had “died by the judgment of 
God”—that was her stern verdict; but neither truce 
nor parley would she hold with any who had aided 
and abetted the course on which that judgment over- 
took him. 

The estate was not entailed, but had been settled 
by deed on the children of Sir Alexander and their 
heirs, passing first to the male children, and then to 
the females. So that it had not been in the father’s 
power to alienate the property, as he might other- 
wise have done. 

Margery and Janet were, however, left totally un- 
provided for, with the exception of a small property 
called “The Forest House,” several miles inland, 
which they inherited from a relative. It was found, 
too, that their father had appointed them guerdians 
of his children by the second marriage, in the event 
of his death, by a deed drawn up at the time of that 
marriage, and which, they surmised, was none of his 
suggesting. 

To this house of theirs, with the allowance pro- 
vided for the infant, the sisters resolved to retire. 
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They were still young women, though people spoke | selves out, its wounds were healing over, and its sad 
of them as old. “Old maids” they were called, at the | and miserable wrecks had drifted into quiet havens, 


time when other women are in the midst of the cares 
of early motherhood. 

Margery, as usual, led the way. “It’s a dull 
house we're going to,” she said to her sister; “but 
not duller than our days will be.” 

“Do you think he will ever be like other bairns, 
Margery?” said Janet, alluding to a still darker fate 
in store for the unconscious heir. 

“Never, never,” answered Margery; “the bairn’s 
a born idiot. The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation,” 
she murmured, bitterly; “but there will be neither 
third nor fourth in our line.” 

Poor Margery! she forgot the redeeming clause of 
the terrible penalty—the loving ones who are made 
the channels of mercy even to those on whom that 
penalty falls most heavily. 


CHAPTER III. 
DELAUBE. 

In the early part of the last century, the house of 
Delaube had heen built to receive an Oglivie and 
his foreign wife. The origin of the name no one 
thought of. It was among the things forgotten, and 
its poetic meaning, de Vaube, “of the dawn,” had been 
lost sight of in the neighbourhood. It was built of 
the white-and-blue granite of the district, which, 
when fresh from the quarry, sparkles like sugar-loaf 
in the sun. The granite was rough hewn and the 
house plain and unpretending. It rose three storeys 
high on its little hill, down which its garden ran, cut 
into terraced slopes, with steps of granite between. 
An old-fashioned garden, with old-fashioned flowers 
of the hardiest sorts, was the garden of Delaube. 
Hardy flowers they needs were, facing as they did 
the east wind and the sea. The sea, however, was 
miles away, though always in sight—a cloud of grey 
in hazy weather, a belt of shimmering silver in the 
sunshine. 

Between the house and the sea stretched the lands 
of Oglivie, beginning with a broad belt of fir-wood at 
the foot of the little hill. Round the back of this hill 
the firs had marched their ranks, and up its western 
slopes; nay, they had clothed it all round, as with a 
sombre cloak, save on the east, where the garden ran 
into the few small fields that formed the miniature 
domain. From the windows could be seen, far away 
in the west, the grand outlines of the Highland hills. 
The house caught the first glimpse of the dawn, flush- 
ing out all over in its light; but whether because 
of this, or because it had witnessed the dawn of a new 
day to the first dwellers there, it had been named 
Delaube, no one knew or cared. 

The century was twenty years old; the bad old 
times had passed away. George III. had died, old 
and mad and blind, the saddest and most sobering 
spectacle that was ever perhaps offered to a nation, to 
teach it the vanity of earthly greetness. There was 


peace at last. The passions of war had worn them- | 





or altogether disappeared. 

But there are sadder wrecks than even these: the 
wrecks of stormy passions and lives of sin. 

Just such a stranded wreck in the sea of life was 
Gilbert Oglivie, of Delaube. It is needless to go back 
upon his past. He had been much abroad, his branch 
of the family having close ties with France, and his 
wife also being a Frenchwoman. Till the breaking 
out of the Revolution, his only son had remained 
among his mother’s relatives in Paris, and shortly 
after his return to his father’s house, had joined 
a militia regiment in which the former held com- 
mand. 

But not many years of active life remained to Gil- 
bert Oglivie, in which to retrace his steps towards 
a better life than he had led in company with his 
cousin, wild Sir Alexander. It was said that he had 
begun to do this; but, be that as it may, while yet, 
as it seemed, in full vigour, he was smitten with para- 
lysis, and condemned to drag out what was left of life 
as a hopeless cripple. 

At the time of his enforced retirement, there was 
nothing left of his modest fortune, except his place 
at Delaube, which he and his son had visited at in- 
tervals and kept up; if maintaining an old servant 
there could be said to keep it from falling into 
decay. At one time Louis Oglivie had been more at 
the place than his father, having, for reasons of his 
own, exchanged into a regiment stationed near Bleak- 
town. But that was before his father’s calamity. 

The young man had been a universal favourite, 
except with his father, who cherished for hima sort 
of contemptuous toleration, rather than affection. 
Gilbert Oglivie was of great stature and stately 
bearing; his son was small and almost effeminate. 
The father was handsome, the son might with justice 
have been called beautiful ; but Louis Oglivie was gay 
and volatile, and wanting in the only virtues which 
his father recognised in a man—the will to do and the 
soul to dare. His was one of those sweet, but easily- 
spoiled natures, whose hearts when they are corrupted, 
seem to rot to the very core, and to leave them a mere 
pulp of soulless selfishness. 

When the militia were disbanded, at the close of 
the war, Louis Oglivie went back to Paris, and 
Delaube had not seen him since. He had taken his 
leave with very little ceremony ; for, instead of com- 
plying with his request for money, his father had 
insisted on his taking possession of his little daugh- 
ter, then a child of five years old, an encumbrance to 
which he was by no means inclined. 

So it had come to pass that little Peggy Oglivie 
was left at Delaube, where nobody wanted her, except 
perhaps Jean, the faithful old servant who had nursed 
her father. She was left there simply because she 
was not wanted anywhere else. 

And in the household on which she had been thrust 
there was neither youth nor love. She alone was of 
the dawn; round its other inmates the shadows had 
gathered, and were gathering, for the coming night. 
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Gilbert Oglivie sat all day in the chair to which 
Jean and her helpmate, “Tammas,” carried him 
every morning, and which was wheeled out into the 
garden, when the weather would permit. There he 
sat looking out, with his grey eyes hidden under 
their thick and grisly eyebrows, on the distant line 
of sea and sky, with what thoughts of the past for 
company no one knew. He had taken little or no 
notice of the child, only when she had begun to 
chatter to the things about her, speaking to the 
little birds, and to the bushes, as if they could under- 
stand her speech, he had one day called to Jean to 
take away “the brat;” and Peggy had been igno- 
miniously carried off to the region of cabbages and 
currant-bushes to the rear, where she made herself, 
in a very short time, equally happy. 

For Peggy had, fortunately, been gifted with one 
of those natures which are irrepressible as light itself. 
She was regardless of the frowns of fate, in the shape 
of the grandfather, in whose name every loudér out- 
burst of grief or glee was summarily checked by Jean. 
She would toddle up to him, with some mere knot of 
a bud or flower which she had plucked stalkless, or 
some unripe fruit which she had gathered from the 
ground, and expect him to share in her delight. 


~ Poor little one ! it was like calling on the dead to live. 


And yet in time the fearless confidence of in- 
nocence won its way, and Gilbert Oglivie would pat 
the fresh cheek with his long thin finger, and even 
once, when Jean, hearing her voice louder than usual 
in front of the house, would have snatched her away, 
he sternly bade her leave the child alone, while Jean 
went back to her kitchen, shaking her head over the 
perversity of men who were never twice in one mind. 

On windy days Tammas wheeled his master out as 
usual, and knew that, unless the storm brought rain 
as well, he must be left there to encounter the blast in 
his own way. Nothing seemed to rouse him so much 
asthe wind. He pressed his close-fitting skull-cap of 
black velvet down upon his brows, while the blast 
lifted the grey locks which escaped from beneath it, 





and Jeaning forward, seemed as if every moment he 
would burst the bonds which held him and go forth a 
free man once more. Alas! it only roused a mad 
rebellion in the soul which had that helpless body for 
its prison-house, which vented itself in curses on 
those limbs which would never more obey the will of 
their owner, and in wild words against the Power 
which withheld complete destruction of soul and 
body. 

On one of these days little Peggy had crept up 
behind her grandfather’s chair, and had listened to 
words which one would not think it well for a little 
child to hear. The words she but half understood, 
but the mood was sufficiently intelligible, and she 
crept away again, awed and thoughtful, taking refuge 
with Jean, who was baking in the kitchen. 

After standing beside her quietly for some time, 
and not, as usual, making demands for meal to bake 
miniature cakes with, the child plucked at Jean’s 
skirt and whispered, gravely, “Why is grandfather 
angry with God? is he bad, Jean?” 

Jean stopped to look down at the questioner, and 
comprehending well enough what had taken place, 
she answered, with equal gravity, “You must never 
say that again, Peggy. Grandfather's a sore sufferer ; 
the hand o’ his Maker’s heavy on him, and ye maun 
pity him, my bairn! How would ye like to be tied to 
a chair frae morn to night, and never be able to move 
without a helpin’ hand?” 

Very silently the child had stolen away again, and 
drawn near to the old man, and, leaning her head on 
his arm, looked up in his face with a look of wistful 
concern, and lisped out, “I am velly solly for pocr 
grandpapa.” Pity from any other source would have 
roused the lion nature of the man to rage, but for 
once he drew the child into his bosom and kissed her. 

Such was the home and such the surroundings 
amid which, with little change from day to day, 
Peggy Oglivie grew to be a douce and yet merry 
little maiden of ten years old. 

(To be continued.) 











GRANNY’ SPECTACLES, AND WHAT SHE SAW THROUGH THEM.—I. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” ETC. ETC. 


SHOULD like to break them, I should!” 
“Oh, Miss Edith! break what?” 
“ Break the nasty spectacles.” 
« What! your dear grandmamma’s glasses, 
do you mean ?” 
“Yes I do!” answered the little lady, 


“She says she uses them because they 


sharply. 
make things grow bigger, and I know that’s why my 


{them off when you are going to do some of those 
| very naughty little things.” 

| “That would be no good; for if I had time to 
| think of that, I should have time to think it was 
| naughty, and I shouldn't do it.” 

| Then you do not like coming to stay with grand- 
| mamma, I suppose ?” 

| Yes, I do, because she’s very kind when I am 


faults look so big to her; all the little, littlest things | good; and I like the country so much better than 
I do—ever so little—grow as big, as big through | London; I always feel well here, and have not got 
granny’s nasty spectacles !” | to take nasty physic, as I have at home.” 


The servant, in whose ears this grievance was| ‘Well, we can’t have everything we like in this 


volubly poured forth by the little girl, smiled as she | world, missy, can we?” said Hannah; “so, when 
answered, “Then you must ask grandmamma to fake you come in the country, you must put up with 
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granny’s spectacles, musn’t you?” and Hannah gave 
the finishing touch to the glossy hair she had been 
arranging, and sent the little girl down to the 
drawing-room, to await the announcement of dinner. 

Grandmamma was not in the room when she 
entered, so she seated herself on a settee, in the 
large bow-window, which looked out into the loveliest 
of gardens, and began trying to think how she could 
manage to overcome the only thing that marred the 
pleasure of her visit to Monksford. 

In this lovely and retired village Mrs. Everley had 
lived for years, beloved by all who knew her, a perfect 
English lady, bearing her years—now numbering 
some seventy winters—bravely, with all her intellects 
unimpaired, inspiring respect in every one who saw 
her, by the gentle dignity, and yet unvarying cheer- 
fulness of her manners. 

Edith Everley, the child of her eldest son, was 
her most frequent visitor, perhaps, for her mother 
had an idea that she could not well fulfil her duty 
without constantly dosing her little ones. Thus poor 
Edith, though naturally a sturdy, healthy child, so 
frequently presented a sickly white face from this 
pernicious system, that she was obliged to be con- 
tinually sent to grandmamma, for change of ain 
There, in the sweet country she so loved, continually 
out enjoying the exercise and air, so necessary for 
her, she ‘soon regained her natural colour, and 
astonished them at home so much by her healthful 
appearance, that they deemed Monksford the most 
miraculous place in the world. And dearly Edith 
loved a visit there, but for this one exception we 
have related—the unhappy knack granny had of 
thinking things so very wrong, in which Edith could 
see no harm! 

She was pondering, as I have said, coiled up on 
the large settee, her head resting against the side 
of the open windew, and her bright golden hair 
minglirg with the jessamine leaves and blossoms, 
when grandmamma entered the room. 

« Well, little one, very hungry?” she asked. 

“No, grandmamma; not very.” 

“T have something pleasant to tell you. Mrs. 
Drayson has a syllabub and hay-party this after- 
noon at the farm, and has asked you. You would 
like to go, would you not?” 

“Oh, yes, grandmamma,” answered the little girl. 

“Oh, yes, grandmamma,” echoed the old lady 
“Why, that’s not the ‘tone in which my little ex- 
citable Edith usually receives such communications. 
What’s the matter?” 

Edith blushed as she answered, “I was thinking 
of something else.” 

“May I know what it was? It must have been 
something very serious to prevent your springing off 
the settee, and endangering the safety of my little 
cups and saucers on this table, at the thought of a 
syllabub-party.” 

“T was thinking about—ebout your spectacles. 

** My dear child !—my spectacles !—what of them ?” 

“Why, they—they make everything so big,” said 
the child, hesitatingly.” 








“Of course, love, they do; for my eyes have been 
active servants to me for many‘years, and are weak 
and weary now, so I need the help of glasses to 
enable me to see to work and read.” 

“Yes, I know; but-——” 

“ But what, Edith, love? There is some mystery 
about these glasses. What is it? You have not 
been trying them on, and broken them?” said the 
old lady, with a sudden thought, looking in the 
basket where she usually kept them. 

“Oh! no, granny dear; I have not, indeed!” 

“Then, what is it? Tell me, like a good girl.” 

“Well, I think you put them on whenever I do 
any little, little thing that you eall naughty; and it 
makes it seem such a big thing!” 

Mrs. Everley laughed heartily, as she drew the 
child tenderly towards her, and said— 

* Your father, oddly enough, used to say the same 
thing. He declared, when he was a little boy, I 
always used to put on spectacles to look at his 
faults,.and in those days, you know, I did not need 
spectacles; but he felt, as you feel,-darling, that I 
magnified little faults into great sins. ‘Thefact is 
that small faults uncorrected become-sins,and with 
my mental glasses I could see them,as they might 
be, if neglected; and so now, deary, I seeyour faults 
just as I saw my own children’s, and amas anxious 
to make you, as I tried to make them, “perfect, even 
asiour Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ But 
here is Sibley, announcing dinner, so we must go. 
Some day I will tell you, as a little moral lesson, 
what I saw through my glasses when your papa, and 
uncles, and aunts were little, like you.” 

As soon as dinner was over, Edith said, “ Will you 
come .and tell me now, granny dear, about papa 
and all of them, when they were little? it will» be 
such fun!” 

“Why, no, love, I cannot, to-day; you are going 
to the farm, you know, and you have only.time to 
get dressed, and reach the house, as the little folks 
are all asked at five.” 

“Oh, dear, how tiresome!” said Edith, pettishly. 

“Tiresome! then do you not want to go?” 

“No!” answered Edith, with a little angry 
flounce. 

“ Shall I write a note to Mrs. Drayson, and say my 
little girl feels so out of temper that she cannot join 
her party to-day?” said Mrs. Everley, mildly. 

Edith made no answer; but her pretty, rosy lips 
were pouted out, her brow knit, and her handker- 
chief was twisted into a rope by the little angry 
fingers, which seemed as though they must vent 
their anger on something. 

Grandmamma took from the basket her spectacles, 
and, putting them on, looked for some moments 
fixedly at the child; and then she said— 

“ Edith, I will tell you what I see now through my 
glasses. I see a little fair face, disfigured by an 
angry, petulant temper; a little heart, in which God 
has placed the sweet spirits of Love, and Trust, and 
Hope, admitting as guests the evil spirits of Self- 
will, Passion, and Perversity, which in time will 
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drive out those gentler spirits, and make theif abdde 
in that poor littlé heart, to the endless. wretchedness 
of its little owner. “Do not let them do so, my child; 
go and be dresséd, and then come and kiss granny; 
_ and take to your party the little bright face I am 
accustomed to see.” 

Ashamed of her ill-humour, and yet feeling ‘some 
difficulty in overcoming it, Edith ran out of the 
room without a word, and went up into her own. 
Hannah was there waiting to dress her. 

Surprised at the flushed and angry face of the little 
girl, she asked what was the matter. 

“ Nothing,” said Edith, flinging herself into a 
chair, “but I don’t want to go to the party; I hate 
parties, I hate syllabub. What's one got to do there 
but to sit on the stupid old hay, and be smothered in 
it by a lot of rough boys? I hate it!” 

“Not like parties! not like romping in the hay! 
Oh, Miss Edith! which-of them enjoyed themselves 
as much as you last time?” 

“TI did not—I did not, Hannah!” 

“Oh, Miss Edie, dear, Miss Edie! if grandmamma’s 
spectacles were on now, what would she see?” ‘ 

“She has had them on—the nasty things ! and 
that made me crosser. I wasn’t half cross, till-she 
said she could see all sorts of nasty things throngh | 
them; I hate them, I do!” and ru8hing to the be 
she was about to hide her face amongst the clothes, 
ag was her custom in her little fits of anger, when | 
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she caught sight of the sweetest little hat laid beside 
her dress and jacket, ready for her to wear. 

She stopped suddenly, and looked at Hannah, who 
was sinilingly watching her. 

** Where did that come from?” she asked. 

“Grandmamma saw through her spectacles that 
your hat was too shabby for a party, missy,” said 
Hannah, “so she has bought you that.” 

“ Oh, how nice! I must run and thank her.” 

“‘ Wait, and let me dress you first.” 

Edith was about to say, “no,” but she thought 
better of it, let Hannah dress her quietly, and then 
flew down-stairs, to kiss and thank grandmamma. 

“Ah! that is well, my darling,” said Mrs. Everley ; 
“now go and join your party, making a resolution to 
govern that temper, which my troublesome glasses,” 
she added, smiling, “magnify into an evil passion, 
which may wreck my little grandchild’s happiness 
here and hereafter; and, to-morrow I will tell you 
about my children, when they were little.” 

Away went the little girl, after again affectionately 
kissing her grandmamma, and in an hour she was 
‘amongst the gayest of the gay at the party, rolling 
in the hay, dancing, laughing, and singing, for- 
getting the little cloud which had passed over her, 
and looking forward to the tales grandmamma was 
, to tell her with as much pleasure as, I trust, my 
|.little readers are looking forward to the next number 
of THz QuIvER. 




















